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Charlie attended public school in Findlay, Ohio, where he was born. 








After high 


school he went to Case School of Applied Science and was graduated with a B.S. 


degree in Chemical Engineering. Both in high school and college he took an 


active interest in debating and journalism. 





After college he was awarded a teaching 
to work for his Doctor's Degree. Staying on as an assistant pro- 
fessor, he played tennis, golf, and sailed on 


GENERAL 


Coming to General Electric a few months after Pearl Harbor, he 
in the Research Laboratory. Music is his 
pastime—and he himself plays the piano well. 


went 


enjoyed 


TO WORK 


The Story of 
Dr. Charles Reed 


S soon as a new chemical 
product takes shape in the 
laboratory, in the test-tube stage, 
it is up to the chemical engi- 
neers to devise machinery to 
produce it on a commercial 
scale. This is the job of Dr. 
Charles Reed, manager of G.E.’s 
Chemical Engineering Division. 
When a chemical process for 
producing silicones was dis- 
covered in the G.E. Research 
Laboratory it was decided that 
such products as the heat-resis- 
tant silicone rubber would have 
wide application and therefore 
should be produced in quantity. 
Chemical engineering equip- 
ment had to be devised. First, 
“pilot plant” equipment for 
making silicones was designed 
and operated. From this small- 
scale plant these engineers were 
able to design successfully a 
full-size commercial plant 
which is now being constructed 
in Waterford, N. Y. (The prob- 
lem of producing silicones was 
one of the first that €harlie’s 
division solved. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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UN, to Provide 
Care for Children 


An International Children’s Fund will 
soon be set up to feed, clothe, house, 
ind provide medical-care for the chil- 
lren of war-torn nations. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
il voted unanimously in favor of the 
fund after listening to a speech by 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, U. S. director- 
zeneral of UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitatior Administra- 
tion). 

LaGuardia appealed for a fund that 
would give children “for the first time 
in the history of the world an equal 
hance for the benefits of science and 
nedicine.” 

Children of war-devastated countries 
ire now being cared for by UNRRA, 
but UNRRA will be discontinued early 
next year, 

LaGuardia promised to make sure 
that when UNRRA “closed shop” there 
would be money left to contribute to 
the care of hungry, homeless children 
throughout the world. He said that the 
American people had already contrib- 
ited $550,000 to the Children’s Fund. 





WORLD RADIO LINK 
PLANNED FOR U.N. 


Plans for setting up two world broad- 
isting systems were outlined last month 
by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

The two international radio networks 
vould be used to promote understand- 
ng and good will throughout the world. 

One of these broadcasting systems 
vould be known as the “Voice of 
\merica.” It would be operated by our 
Government, in cooperation with the 
U. S. radio industry, at a cost of about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

The second world radio network, to 
.e known as the “Voice of U.N.,” would 
e operated by the United Nations. 

Both broadcasting systems would co- 
perate as a joint “Voice of Peace.” 

It is highly important, Mr. Sarnoff 
iid, that the U.N. “reach directly all 
people of the world so that they in 
turn may impress their thoughts and 
esires upon their leaders.” 








Internationa! 
First showing of the new blue-gray uni- 
form to be worn by U.N.’s “all nations” 
guards. Shoulder patch has United Na- 
tions lettered in English and French — 
the two official languages which are 
used by U.N. delegates in their work. 


SHOOTING PARTY 


The U.N. Military Staff Committee 
took up arms last month. 

The scene of the skirmish was North 
Dakota. The enemy — pheasants, 

It all happened when the Junior 
Association of Commerce of Minot, 
N. D.—population, 16,577 — invited 
the members of the U.N. Military Staff 
Committee to take part in a pheasant 
hunt. The members accepted, and 
marksmen from the five nations repre- 
sented on the Committee —the U. S., 
Great Britain, Russia, France, China — 
flew to Minot to bag a few birds. 




















The U.N. flag design shown above 
was drawn by Carmen Munoz, age 14. 
Carmen is in the 7th grade at Smith- 
town School, St. James, N. Y. Her de- 
sign shows a flag with three stripes — 
the top stripe yellow, middle stripe 
white, bottom stripe black —to repre- 
sent the three racial groups in the 
United Nations. The initials U.N. frame 
the borders of the flag, to bind the 
three different racial groups together. 





How Trusteeship 
Council Will Work 


The Trusteeship Council is the only 
agency provided for in the U.N. Charter 
which has not yet been set up. 

When it is established, the Trustee- 
ship Council will supervise territories 
under its authority. These will be: 

(1) Mandated _ territories — territor- 
ies whose government and affairs were 
put in charge of a country by the 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nations was an or- 
ganization formed in 1919 to promote 
peace and good will among nations 
The League was discontinued when 
U.N. was formed. An example of a 
territory mandated by the League is 
Palestine. Palestine’s government and 
affairs are handled by Great Britain. 

(2) Territories taken from nations 
defeated in World War II. 

(3) Any other areas which a nation 
may want to put under U.N. control. 

The U.N. Charter provides that mem 
bership on the Trusteeship Council 
must be divided equally between na- 
tions which govern territories under 
the U.N., and nations which do not 
The Big 5 nations — U. S., Great Britain 
Russia, France, and China — automati- 
cally will be members of the Council. 





TOP SOVIET STATESMEN 
AT ASSEMBLY SESSION 


Russia sent some of her top statesmen 
as delegates to the U.N. General As- 
sembly when the Assembly met at Lake 
Success, N. Y, last week. 

The Soviet delegation is headed by 
Foreign Minister Vyscheslav M. Molo- 
tov. Other important Russian statesmen 
at the Assembly session include Andrew 
Y. Vishinsky, Vice Foreign Minister, and 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet delegate (o 
the Security Council. Before, Russia 
was represented by her most influential 
statesmen only at meetings of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The U. S. delegation to the Genera! 
Assembly is headed by former Senato: 
Warren R. Austin, of Vermont. The 
delegation also includes Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Senators Tom Connally 
and Arthur Vandenberg. 





This is the seal of Chile. The shield, blue and 
red, comes from the national flag; the white star 
from Indian pennants. The supporters are the hue- 
mel, a kind of deer, and the condor, strongest bird 
in the Andes. They wear the “naval crowns” com- 
memorating glories of the Chilean navy. Former 
presidents of Chile wore hats adorned with the three 
feathers which appear above the shield. 


a fact which accounts for its nickname, The Shoe- 
string. It is 2,660 miles long, with an average 
width of 110 miles. 

Stretching from the tropical zone to the edge of the 
Antarctic Circle, Chile’s length is equal to the distance 
between New York and San Francisco. If placed on the 
continent of North America, Chile would reach from the 
northernmost point of Quebec Province in Canada to 
the southern tip of Florida. 

Chile is closer to the South Pole than any other nation. 
At the southern tip of the “shoestring” is the southern- 
most city in the world — Magallanes — named after 
Ferdinand Magellan, the Portuguese navigator who 
discovered Chile in 1520. 

Because Chile lies south of the equator, the seasons 
are the opposite of what they are in the U. S. Winter 
comes in July and August. Northern Chile, close to the 
equator, is warm the year round. 


Orr is the world’s longest and narrowest nation, 





Black Stee 
Scene on a hacienda in Chile. The patron (owner) 
is talking to a huaso (cowboy) at tenant’s rancho. 


CHILE 


“Shoe String” Nation 
Holds Mineral Riches 


Northern Chile is a desert where almost no rain ever 
falls. This would seem to make it the most useless ‘part 
of the country. But such is not the case. 

The sands of the desert hold much of Chile’s natural 
wealth. It has the world’s largest deposits of natura! 
nitrates, so important in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and explosives. Lack of rainfall here is a blessing be- 
cause rain would wash away the valuable nitrate salts, 
as well as the high-grade sulphur and borax which the 
desert yields. Chile supplies three-fourths of the world’s 
iodine, a by-product of nitrates. 

Until World War I, nitrates were Chile’s largest 
export and the source of most of her income. But during 
the war, Chile’s best customers — Germany and the U. S. 
— learned to extract nitrate from the air. Chile’s nitrate 
business declined steadily. In 1934, the government took 
over ownership of the whole industry. 

Nitrates fell to second place among Chilean exports. 
Copper, also a product of the desert north moved up to 
take the lead. 

The largest copper mine in the world is at Chuqui- 
camata (See map on opposite page and photo on 
page 6.) 

Only the U. S. produces more copper than Chile, but 
Chile exports more of the valuable metal than any othe 
nation, including the U. S. 





Ewing Gallows) 
Mother, daughter, and infant son of a poor farm 
family, standing before their hut in northern Chile. 








Together, copper and nitrates make up three-fourths 
ot Chile’s exports. Three companies, owned by U. S. 
interests, mine 90 per cent of Chilean copper. The gov- 
ernment of Chile takes one-third of the profits. 

Life for the copper miners of the northern desert is 
not easy. They are a poor lot, and are properly named 
rotos, meaning ragged ones. Toiling under a broiling 
sun, they must use water sparingly as it is piped in 
from the melting snows of the Andes. 


CHILE’S “BACKBONE” 


Running parallel to the desert and down the length of 
Chile are the high-peaked, volcanic Andes Mountains. 
Chile’s “backbone,” the Andes serve as a boundary with 
Argentina and cut off the Atlantic trade winds. 

Along the coast is a lower string of mountains. Both 
ranges are tapped for precious metals and minerals. 
Besides producing copper and nitrates, Chile also has 
important deposits of iron ore, coal, gold, silver, man- 
ganese, zinc, mercury, lead, tungsten, and cobalt. 

South of the desert, the land is less arid. Wheat, corn, 
barley, and fruits are grown on irrigated farms for ship- 
ment to the barren desért communities. 

In an area 500 miles long live 80 per cent of Chile’s 
5,237,432 people. This section is Chile’s Central Valley 
—a trough* between the coastal ranges and the Andes. 
Its fertile soil makes it the most productive region of 
the country. Its hydroelectric power plants, fed by 
descending mountain streams, make it the industrial 
heart of Chile. And in its delightful climate bask most 
ot Chile’s important cities — the capital Santiago, Con- 
cepcion, and Valparaiso. 

Nine-tenths of the nation’s cultivated fields lie in the 
valley. Wheat leads the principal crops which include 
alfalfa for feeding cattle, barley, oats, corn, olives, citrus 
fruits, potatoes, and grapes for wine. 

Chile must import foodstuffs from nearby Argentina 
because she does not grow enough to feed herself. There 
are three reasons for this: (1) Backward farming 
methods limit crop yields; (2) irrigation makes farming 
difficult and expensive; (3) large estate owners prefer 
to raise cattle. 

All over the central valley are the haciendas, large 
estates owned by about 500 wealthy families. In con- 
trast to the luxurious manor of the hacienda-owner who 
spends more time in Santiago and in European capitals 
than on his estate, is the rancho, squalid home of the 
poor inquilino (tenant farmer). 

The inquilino, like the Mexican peon, is illiterate, 
malnourished, and diseased. He earns from 15 to 20 
cents a day. His children often die for lack of food and 
proper medical care. 

Chile has 6,400,000 sheep and 2,500,000 cattle. Most 
of the sheep, raised for mutton and wool, feed on excel- 
lent pastures in the south. The cattle, herded by the 
huasos (Chile’s cowboys) roam the poplar-dotted plains 
of the haciendas. 

The huaso is a colorful character. He is a swift rider, 
straddling his horse atop a felt saddle. He wears a 
broad-brimmed hat and a decorative shoulder blanket 
called a manta. 

Industries, except for mining, are not highly devel- 
oped. A variety of goods, like wool textiles, leather, 


* Means word is defined on page 18 
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shoes, ehemicals, furniture, ete., are 
manufactured for home consump- 
tion.* The chief manufacturing 
centers are Concepcion, Valparaiso, 
Santiago, and Valdivia — all in cen- 
tral Chile. 

South of the valley is the lake dis- 
trict which has earned for itself the 
title of Chile’s Switzerland. Though 
the climate is damp, Chileans come 
from all parts of the country to vaca- 
tion there. Skiing, polo, tennis, fish- 
ing are among the most popular 
sports. Fishing is both a sport and an 
occupation for the Indians who live 
there. 

From Chiloe Island to Cape Horn 
is the sheep country. On the cold, 
wet plains live a handful of sheep 
herders and Indians. There are as 
yet untouched forests among the 
glaciers and volcanoes. The coast- 
line with its fiords and jagged islands 
is the most irregular on the con- 
tinent. 

About 45 per cent of the people of 
Chile work on farms; 42 per cent are 
engaged in business, transportation, 
mining and industry; 13 per cent 
work as servants. Workers are well 
protected in case of illness or ac- 
cident. Chile was the first nation in 
the Western Hemisphere to adopt 
a system of social security.* 

A fourth of the people are white, 
most of them of Spanish descent. 
Many Germans live in the lake dis- 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 


trict, Italians in the coastal cities, 
and English, Scotch, Irish in the 
south. The famous patriot, Bernardo 
O’/Higgins, is a good example of the 
mixture of Chilean and Irish blood 
—and names. 

Most Chileans are mestizos (part 
Indian, part white). A small per- 
centage is pure Indian. The Arau- 
canians are the largest Indian group. 
A proud, warlike tribe, they were 
never conquered by the Spanish whd 
invaded Chile in the 16th century. 

Education is free and compulsory 
for all between the ages of seven and 
fifteen. There are several fine uni- 
versities, one of which, the National 
University, has more foreign stu- 
dents than any other university in 
America. 

Most Chileans speak Spanish and 
are Roman Catholics. Until 1925, the 
government supported the Catholic 
Church with grants of money. 

Chile is a republic governed under 
a constitution drawn up in 1925. 
There is.a president and a congress 
composed of a senate and chamber 
of deputies—all elected by men 
over 21. 

Last September 4, a presidential 
election was held to choose a suc- 
cessor to the late President Juan 
Antonio Rios who, died on June 27. 
Rios had retired in November, 1945, 
because of ill health. Alfredo 
Duhalde had been acting president 
since that time. 





Ewing Galloway 


Largest open pit copper mine in the world — at Chuquicamata. 








Three Lions 


Young Chilean of well-to-do family 
wears typical huaso (cowboy) outfit. 


The two leading candidates in the 
September elections were Eduardo 
Cruz Coke, a_ conservative, and 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, backed by 
the Radical, Democratic, and Com- 
munist parties. Neither received a 
majority though Videla polled the 
most votes. Congress was scheduled 
to choose between the two on Octo- 
ber 24. 


CHILE’S HISTORY 


Chile, like all of South America 
except Brazil, once belonged to 
Spain. From Peru, which they had 
conquered earlier, the Spaniards 
launched the conquest of Chile. 

Pedro de Valdivia founded Santi- 
ago in 1541, but the invaders were 
slowed down by the powerful Arau- 
canians, who forced the Spaniards to 
leave them the southern part of the 
country. 

Chile remained under Spanish 
rule until 1818, when the movement 
for independence, begun eight years 
earlier, succeeded. Two revolution- 
ary heroes were Bernardo O'Higgins, 
leader of the rebel armies, and the 
English Lord Cochrane who com- 
manded Chile’s small navy. 

As an independent nation, Chile 
has been at peace with her neigh- 
bors. Only one major war with Peru 
and Bolivia mars her record. Fought 
from 1879 to 1883, this war won for 
Chile the nitrate-rich area of Arica. 
A border dispute with Argentina 
was settled peacefully in 1902. High 
up in the Cumbre Pass in the Andes 
stands a huge bronze statue of Christ 
erected in honor of this settlement. 











E take copper as our 
product this week because 
our Theme Article is 
about Chile, the second largest cop- 
per producing nation in the world. 

The Jargest producer is the United 
States. Third largest is Canada, 
fourth largest Rhodesia in South 
Africa, fifth largest Mexico, and sixth 
largest Peru. 

Copper is one of the first metals 
man ever used. It is the first one man 
used to make his tools. 

Most metals have to be extracted 
from ore and then smelted and 
treated in other ways before things 
can be made from them. Copper is 
usually handled in this way, too. 

But sometimes, like gold and sil- 
ver, it is found in a pure state. And 
it can be hammered into shape even 
when it is cold. That is why pre- 
historic man, who didn't know how 
0 refine the other metals, made tools 
ind weapons of copper. 

Copper is named after the island 
% Cyprus, in the Mediterranean 
Sea. This is where the early Romans 
got their copper. They called it 
‘cyprium.” This changed in time to 
‘cuprum” and finally to “copper.” 

Copper implements have been 
found which were made by the 
Egyptians 5000 years B.C. 

The American Indians used pure 
copper to make flint tools, arrow- 
heads, fish hooks and necklaces. 

Before man learned how to make 
steel, he used copper, bronze and 
brass more than any other metals 


THE BRONZE AGE 


One of the early periods of history 
is called the Bronze Age. The people 
of those times made most of their 
weapons and implements out of an 
alloy* of copper and tin (which 
makes bronze). 

Brass is an alloy of copper and 
zinc, and was used by early Romans. 

There are different kinds of 
bronze and brass. A little bit of other 
metals are mixed in with them. 
Metallurgists* do this in order to 
make the alloys do certain kinds of 
work in the best possible way. 

For example, to make the bronze 
used for ship propellers, a little man- 
ganese is mixed with the tin and 
copper. This protects the bronze 
against the corrosive* effects of salt 
water. 

Copper is so useful because it is 


* Means word is defined on page 18 
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MAN’S MOST USEFUL METAL 


such an obliging metal. You can do 
almost anything with it. It is soft, 
but tough, so it can be drawn out 
into wire or hammered into shape 
without breaking it. This is what 
metal workers mean when they say 
copper is “ductile.”* 

The figure of the Statue of Liberty 
is made of copper. The pleasing 
green color that Miss Liberty has ac- 
quired is patina,* a protective coat- 
ing formed by Nature, that preserves 
copper against the elements. 

Next to silver, copper is the best 
conductor of electricity. It’s also a 
good conductor of heat. 

Copper can be mixed with almost 


any other metal to form alloys. 

Copper alloys are used in thou- 
sands of different things in our mod- 
ern industrial and electrical world. 
Every automobile, airplane and ship 
has hundreds of parts made of cop- 
per alloys. 

Every home and school has cop- 
per “all over the place.” The elec- 
trical wires, plumbing fixtures, fur- 
naces, meters, nuts, screws and bolts, 
water tanks, pipes, bells, lighting 
fixtures — all these contain copper. 

The money in your pocket has 
copper in it—even the nickels, 
dimes, quarters and _half-dollars 

But most important of all, copper 





Copper & Brass Research Association 


Miner drilling copper ore deep underground near Butte, Montana. 











electrician’s metal. This is be- 
it’s a good conductor of elec- 


is the 
cause 
tricity. And because it can easily be 


into wire. 
EDISON’S CUBE OF COPPER 


There is an interesting story abou 
Thomas A. Edison and copper. Bach 
in 1879 when Edison was working 
the first incandescent electric 
lamp, he knew better than anyone 
else the value that copper would be 
in the coming “age of electricity.” 

Some years later, leaders of the 
copper industry gave a banquet in 
honor of Mr. Edison. They asked 
him what they might give him to 
show their gratitude for what he had 
done to make this world a better 
place to live in. Mr. Edison thought 
a moment and replied that he would 
like a cubic foot of pure copper. It 
was a great tribute to electricity’s 
No. 1 metal by electricity’s No. 1 
man. The cube of copper stands to- 
day in the Thomas A. Edison Lab- 
oratory, at West Orange, N. J. 

There are two principal methods 
of mining copper from the earth. 
The first is by underground mining. 


made 


on 





This method is used in the mines 
located ‘on the Keeweenaw Penin- 
sula of Michigan, which were the 
first large copper mines developed 
in the United States. Here the Amer. 
ican Indians mined copper for many 
ears, although it is not known today 
which tribes worked the mines or 
vhy they abandoned these workings 
ong before the white men arrived. 

In these rich veins pure copper 
varies in size from small particles 
to large masses containing several 
hundred tons of metal. Shafts go 
down into the earth in some cases 
to a depth of more than a mile. 
Men and supplies are handled in 
cages, and the ore is hoisted in 
special skips. After hoisting, the ore 
is crushed and sent to the concen- 
trating mill, where gangue, or waste, 
is separated. 

The deepest underground copper 
mines in the world are in the Butte 
Montana, area. Some of the shafts 
are a mile and one-half deep. There 
is still a great deal of copper there, 
but because it is getting deeper and 
deeper it is costing more and more 
to get it out. 





The second method of mining is 
by means of an open cut, where the 
ore deposits occur near the surface. 
Huge electric shovels remove the 
broken material after blasting. 

The largest open cut mine in the 
world is at Chuquicamata, in north- 
ern Chile. At Chuquicamata the ore 
is in mountain peaks. The miners 
dynamite the peak, piece by piece, 
and scoop up the ore in steam or 
diesel-electric shovels. 

The largest open cut copper mine 
in the United States is located in 
Bingham Canyon, Utah. Diesel-elec- 
tric shovels are eating away a whole 
mountainside of bright green, gray 
and red ore. The mountain is two 
and a half miles long and a half a 
mile high. The huge shovels and 
trains on the forty odd terraces look 
like little toys from across the can- 
yon. 

Based on latest available figures, 
Arizona leads the U. S. in copper 
production, Utah is second, Mon- 
tana third, New Mexico fourth, Ne- 
vada fifth, and Michigan sixth. This 
includes both underground and 
open pit mining. 


Library of Congress 


Open pit copper mines at Ruth, Nevada. Railroad cars and electric shovels seem so s_nall in this man-made canyon. 











HE invitation said to come to 

Li a party in the Sert Room of 

the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
honor of a locomotive. 

This seemed strange, for we won- 
dered how they could get a loco- 
motive into the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. This particular locomotive, 
a new diesel-electric 6000 horse- 
power job, is 65 feet 8 inches long 
and weighs 304,500 pounds. 

We went to the party. In the Sert 
Room there were about 1,000 guests 
sitting at tables and eating cold tur- 
key, potato salad, ice cream, and 
drinking coffee. The guests were 
newspapermen, magazine editors 
and writers, and men and women 





Page girls Rosemary Dunn (left) and Carlyn 
Truax with Little Eagle, age 3, of the Zuni 
tribe of New Mexico. Zunis, Apaches, Hopis and 
other southwest Indians attended the party. 


trom advertising, radio, and motion 
picture companies. 

We sat down at the table with Mr. 
Lee Lyles, an official of the Santa 
Fe System, the railroad company 
that was holding the party in coop- 
eration with the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 

We asked Mr. Lyles whether it 
was a joke about the edbscer + be- 
ing present, but he said indeed no. 
“You may go down to see the loco- 
motive any time you wish. It is on 
the hotel’s private railroad siding, 
directly below this room. I will have 
one of the pages show you how to 
get there.” 

Mr. Lyles stood up and beckoned 
one of the girl pages. There were 
about 15 of them on duty, to guide 
the guests to the locomotive. Our 
page was Rosemary Dunn, whose 
picture appears here. 

Rosemary led us through some 
underpasses and onto a special ele- 
vator which took us to the railroad 
siding where stood the mighty 
ALCO-GE “6000,” a giant beauty of 
the rails. ALCO stands for American 
Locomotive Company, which built 
the body. GE stands for General 
Electric, the company that built the 
diesel-electric engines, the genera- 
tors, and made the electrical instal- 
lation. The 6000 stands for its horse- 
power. 

A diesel-electric locomotive gen- 


THE MIGHTY ALCO-GE “6000” 


erates its own electric power. The 
“6000” is built in three units. Each 
unit has a 2000 horsepower diesel 
engine. The diesel engine uses oil 
for fuel. Each engine delivers a full 
2000 h.p. to the unit generator which 
makes the electric power used in 
running the locomotive. 

The “6000” was assembled at the 
diesel locomotive erecting shop of 
General Electric at Schenectady, 
N. Y. It can go as fast as 120 miles 
per hour. 

Each 2000-h.p. unit of the “6000” 
can handle light passenger hauls or 
may be used for a fast freight train. 
Two units (4000-h.p.) may furnish 
all the power required by some 
trains. Three units, or the full 6000- 
h.p.,.can haul the heaviest drags. 


Jack K. Lippert, 
Editor, Junior Scholastic 








Inside the “s cab. He has clear vision 
through wide windshields, and a comfortable 


“executive's” chair. The “fireman” has the same 
kind ¢ chair at the left side of the cab. 
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Society once put on terrifying masks such 

as this to drive out evil spirits which the 
Iroquois believed brought disease and misfortune to 
their villages. Part of the ceremony is performed even 
today by Onandaga Indian dancers. 


UJ Iroquois Indian dancers of the False Face 
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O US, masks mean parties 
and holiday fun. We enjoy 


scaring the daylights out of 
people by masquerading as 
skeletons and ghosts on Hal- 
lowe’en. And we celebrate New 
Year’s and Mardi Gras with 
mammoth mummer parades. 

But primitive peoples used 
masks for serious purposes. In 
some tribal ceremonies, masks 
were worn to drive away evil 
spirits. In others, primitive man 
used masks as a means to grow 
crops and cure the sick. 

Shown on these pages and 
on our front cover are seven 
primitive masks recently exhib- 
ited at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York 
City. 


All photographs from American Museum of Natur 
History. 


This beautifully carved mask, 
AF R | CA made by the tbo tribe in 

Southern Nigeria, has an 
Egyptian-style face. It is known as the Maw mask, and 
when worn by a member of the tribe represents the 
spirit of a dead person that has returned to inhabit the 
body of a living person. 
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In Ceylon, masks are worn 
CEY LON in plays and in dances to 
cure the sick. The Singhalese, 
who occupy the southern half of Ceylon, believe that 
disease is caused by devils, and a devil dancer wear- 


ing a mask such as this is called in to make a cure, 
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The people of Africa put 
AF R | CA masks to many magical and 
religious uses. Masks such as 
these are worn in the rites of secret societies, in cere- 
monies initiating boys and girls to adult life, in war 


dances, by medicine men in curing the sick by magic. 
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This mask of the Yaqui In- 
MEXIC dians of Mexico is worn on 
the back of the head. Yaquis 
wear it in a dance representing the hunting of deer. 
Today, carnivals and processions showing Christian 
influence have largely replaced the old Indian dances. 
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rope most Americans are scrambling for 1946 cars, a 
few are looking just as hard for 1906 models, or other 
‘old vintage” cars, 

One of the most unusual hobbies is the collecting of old 
cars. The “old timers of the road” pictured on this page are 
true “collector's items.” 

This summer the Veteran Motor Car Club of America re- 
vived the Glidden Tour. The tour is a cross country en 
durance test for cars: once the chief touring event in the 
U. S. 

Charles Glidden founded the tour in 1905. He hoped that 
the publicity for the tour would arouse the public to de- 
mand better roads, Automobile manufacturers entered thei Brown Brother: 
cars to prove that the horseless carriage could “take it.” Packard built this dashing “runabout” back in 1904. 

Sixty-five cars joined in the 1946 Glidden Tour, James . 

Melton, opera star and old car collector, headed the strange 
cavalcade. It left New York City on August 17th, followed 
by a 1946 model repair truck. One week later every “old 
timer” arrived at the destination, Youngstown, Ohio! 

Over 2,000 makes of cars have been manufactured since 
1900. Locomobile, Franklin, Marmon, Stevens-Duryea, Win- 
ton, Pierce Arrow, Stanley, Stutz — once big names im the 
industry, are no longer made. Buick, Ford, Oldsmobile, 
Packard, Cadillac, and Studebaker are famous makes stil] 
coming off the assembly line. 

Old cars are not easy to collect. They are hard to find; 
they may cost anywhere from $100 to $1,000. 

Some “old car” hobbyists are content to collect old license 









Brown Brother: 
plates, brass headlights, hub caps, horns, and other fixtures. 'n 1910, this Overland touring cor was a favorite. 









Brown Brothers Culver 


Early Franklin, “air-cooled,” manufactured in 1903. Women “hit the road” in a 1912 White Steamer 





Brown Brothers 


Commander Peary at White House in 1909 Studebaker. One of the early Model I Fords, manufactured in 1912. 
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YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 


Tor Fast, Sure footwork 











Your feet get rough work- 
outs in this game, but it helps foot 
muscles grow strong if bones 
and arches have correct balance 
and freedom in Keds. Keds 

Scientific Last works w#th 
the foot in motion, allows 
straight-line toe action. 
Every toe does its job naturally. 


Boxing takes fast foot-work. Keds 
offset foot-strain because traction soles 
grip floors tirelessly for double-quick side, 
back and rush steps. Keds are shaped to 
the ankle, and the slanted tops let you lace 
tightly for support without ankle chafing. 
Keds are winners. Won’t mark gym floors. 





For starring on the team, you need 
feet that can take it. Keds Shock-Proof Arch 

Cushion absorbs jars and jolts— 
reduces over-strain and general fatigue 
—makes for good teamwork between 
a man and his feet. They move _ 

as naturally as though barefoot 

in Keds. Pull-proof eyelets. 








THEY WASH 


HYGIENIC KEDS take to soap and 
water like your socks. They're 






They’re not Keds unless the Name 


Keds appears on the Shoe. easy to keep clean and healthful. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Keen Question s 










BY CHARLES BAYNE 











m2) 
ee IS MODERN IRAN THE COUNTRY THAT /_~ 
A WAS FORMERLY KNOWN AS PERSIA ? ox 


\\\ Ne 





<—pDoES PUSH-BUTTON FLYING 
== USE REMOTE CONTROL ? ——> 









pe Fig AIR AND WATER P 





=—/S§ THE BROWN MONARCH BUTTERFLY 


A PEST OR USEFUL INSECT ? ws 
9 


MV WHAT_KIND OF ANTENNA RECEIVES Gs 
TELEVISION BROADCASTS 7? ——>|1% Foe 


> ee, ) 
Ze WHAT PART OF U.S.A. TERRITORY ATES 
Pes Ta WAS ACQUIRED FROM MEX/CO ? ——s he 
ZS: ony 























IRAN (€e-RAHN) WAS THE LARGEST OFA 
GROUP OF COUNTRIES, NOW SEPARATED, 
THAT COMPRISED THE ANC/ENT PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. IRAN OF TODAY 1S BUT 4 OF 
THE OLD EMPIRE. ITWAS STILL CALLED 
PERSIA UNTIL 7935, WHEN THE IRANIANS, 
PROUD OF THEIR ARYAN ANCESTRY, 


PUSH-BUTTON FLYING /S 
NOT REMOTE CONTROLLED. 
A Z A RGEL ‘JME IA NV, CAL BRAIN—> 
INSTALLED ON THE PLANE 
DOES THE FLY/NG. (TWILL 
TAKE OFF, CLIMB TO « ORRECT 






HE PUSHES BUTTONS 





ALTITUDE, LOCATE AND FLY 
A PRE-S! i ECTED L DIRECTIONAL Sd nang allt DESCENDANT OFFICIALLY ADOPTED THEIR TRUE NAME 
BEAM TOAIR PORT LANDING|G on peam—| OF ARYAN ‘RAN’ TO DISTINGUISH THEIR PEOPLE 


BEAM AND LAND PLANE AT |\Q 70 aiRporT—| CAUCASIANS FROM THE MANY RACES OF OLD'PERSIA” 
DEST/INATION- WITHOUT A_JA8 Eline pate 


PILOT= JUST AN OPERATOR | OLanvING — Ny) MONARCH | TELEVISION BROADCAST 
} 





BUTTERFLES| 1S RECEIVED BY ‘DIPOLE ” 
ARE USEFUL ~| ANTENNA. A ‘REFLECTOR 





Saf PA PF MOTE CONTROL FLIES A 






FS - ‘PROTECTED By 
Ne Ro; 1T PLANE D> 'STICK-BOX* INCREASES STRENGTH 
(fa OPERATED FROM GROUND LAW IN PACIFIC \oF BEAM RECEIVED 
“I £- ™ 4 5 TAT ON OR MOTHER PLANE GROVE,CAL. MA X/MUM FINE 


» J3V AN EXP? PIE N\ cED PILOTe OF $500 IMPOSED ON ANY 


Ge tO Ah PERSON FOUND GUILTY 
wz <-RADIO SIGNALS TO DRONE | OF MOLESTING THEM — 












DIPOLE 





CO-AXIAL 





ARE BUILT UPBY RELAYS THEIR WORMY OFFSPRING 

TO ACTUATE HYDRAULIC FEED ON MILKWEED’ Cj SW CABLE TO. 
PISTONS AND MOTORS THAT 4 A PLANT THAT IS VERY Wh H TELEVISION 
OPERATE DRONES CONTROLS | POISONOUS TO LIVESTOCK | RECE/VER 





NYLON, A SYNTHETIC RESIN FIBER,-FROM ABOUT ONE THIRD OF UeS-A.TERRITORY-— 

















































CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS DERIVED FRC OM ACQU/RE D 
COAL TAR = OXYGEN=N/TROGEN = HYDROGEN 1845 
(SOAs | eapee ts ' oe TO FOUR DIFFERENT AREAS 
THE MOLTEN MASS I853 f PURCHASED AND ANNEXED 
L4 FORCED BY GREAT GZ OY Ee Se 
MI / P| PRESSURE THRU AREA Yj 1. STATE OF TEXAS 
TINY HOLES OF A NOW 2. MEX. WAR CESSIO 
WI SPINNERETTE - UTAH 3 PARTOF* TEXAS AREA’ 
= III | PTHIN FILAMENTS B 4.GADSDEN PURCHASE 
all taaateite ahote tonne NEVABA 
: m= DRIED AND WOUND TEXAS 
7 | TOGETHER TO FORM 
C GS) NyLON YARN . CALIFORNIA, A, 
—— LATER PROCESSED \| FART OF C OLORADO, 
——]| AND MADE INTO }] AND NEW MEXICO. 
SPINNERE ITE | 

























, MT PRIZE . . 
| M PRIZE. . 
4 NEXT 10 PRIZES 5 
© WEXT 80 PRIZES 





| HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN WIN IN 


ROYAL CROWN COLA’S CONTEST 


- 3 200 in U.S. Savings Bonds 
- 3 100 in &. S. Savings Bonds 
-5 50 U.S. Savings Bonds 
5 in Records 


2 PRIZE . . 


- 52.50 ia Records 


HERE’S WHAT YOUR 
TEEN-AGE CLUB CAN WIN 


1S’ PRIZE . . Wurlitzer K 1015 Phonograph 
(push button, fverescent lighted 24-record capacity) 


2° PRIZE . . R&C. (Kelvinator) Electric Cooler 
3° PRIZE . . . Royal Crown Cole ice Cooler 
WEXT 10 PRIZES . . . .55. tm Records 


NEXT BO PRIZES . . . . 52.50 im Records 


AT THESE SWELL 
PRIZES! 








See TO 







Ma & 





Se Res 
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IT’S EASY! 


OR YOUTH CENTER!” 


You win a prize and your club wins a prize in this unusual 
contest! For example: If you win first prize of $200 in U.S. 
Savings Bonds, your club wins the big Wurlitzer phono- 
graph (juke-box). The other prizes are awarded on the 
same basis. 

186 prizes in.all! Easy to win, too. Here’s all you do: 

Just write a letter (100 words or less) on the subject: “The 
most interesting activity of our teen-age club or youth cen- 
MW ter.” Nothing fancy, or difficult —just like writing to a pal 
Letters will be judged on their neatness, clearness and 
SJ sincerity. The decision of the judges will be final. All letters 
become property of Royal Crown Cola and can not be 
returned. Follow the simple rules and mail your letter to 
address in box below on or before November 30, 1946. 



















Ge 
Be coun te 







Best by taste-test 





A BIG FREE BOOK FoR 
EACH CONTESTANT! 






MAIL YOUR LETTER WITH THIS COUPON 
1 Print your name ond oddress plainly at top of 


Paper. 


2 State your age. 


List nome of your teen-age club or youth center 


4 Mail your entry on or before Nov. 30,1946, me, 


ROYAL CROWN COLA 
DEPT. S1, CONTEST 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





All you have to do is write 
a 100-word letter on the 

subject: “THE MOST INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY OF OUR TEEN-AGE CLUB 
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THIS 1$ THE MODERN 
: 1880'S, BEN, AND WE NEW 
ENGLANDERS WON'T PUT 
UP WITH SO MUCH DIR 
AROUND HERE... 





MAYBE THEY‘RE RIGHT. 
THIS SUCTION FAN 
OUGHT TO GET THE 
OUST ANDO OIRT 

OUT... e 








LOOK AT THIS / 
FOLKS WANT ME TO MAKE 
AIR-CLEANERS FOR THEM, 
MORE MONEY IN THAT THAN 
IN WOODWORKING / 














WE PRINT COMIC PAGES, 

MR. CARRIER, AND WE FIGURED 

YOU COULD TELL US HOW TO PREVENT 
OUR INK FROM SMEARING,.. 


BUT WHY COOL THE 
AIR, WILLIS 














ee ee, 
YOUR AIR CONDITIONING IS KEEPING . e : 


OUR COTTON AND WORKERS IN GOOD SHAPE... 


CARRIER'S GOT A GOOD IDEA. BUT IT 


~aacmmnenetag WHEN 














THIS AIR CONDITIONING WILL 
00 IT. NOW WE CAN MAKE PHOTO 
FILM BASE YEAR ROUND. 


SO EVERYBODY CAN 
AFFORD TO SNAP 
PICTURES 


Text by George Waller, Jr. 





AiR CONDITIONING STEPPED UP WAR PRODUCTION... 
BY 1919, DEVELOPMENTS MADE IT POSSIBLE TO AIR 
CONDITION THEATRES AND STORES... iN 1928 
THE FIRST AIR-CONDITIONED BUILDING ROSE IN 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS... RAILROADS FOLLOWED 
IN 1930... WITHOUT iT, TODAYS WONDER DRUGS, 
PENICILLIN OR STREPTOMYCIN, COULD NOT BE 
MADE... TOMORROW'S WORLD WILL BE AIR 
CONDITIONED. 

























“““Teps. don't miss ~“Worthwhile “Se-so 


NOTORIOUS GENTLEMEN 


A Universal-International Picture 


Rex Harrison, master of highbrow 
comedy, is cast as an English playboy, 
Vivian Kenway. At Oxford University in 
England he is expelled for climbing 
steeples. From here on his life is one 









BOWLS 
ARE HIS DISH/ 


scrape after another. Usually, a Peck’s 8) ee : 

Bad Boy wins our hearts because he has 

a streak of gold. But Vivian Kenway YR \ 
never shows his golden streak. For\that THOMAS {S i 
reason, you develop no real affection | THE ONLY COACH N 


for —, And the story . such a good- a Pap dno Roy nie 
for-nothing seems pointless. <s -MAJOR BOWL GAMES. IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS 
OF PLAY, HiS ALABAMA ELEVENS HAVE COMPETED 
ABIE’S IRISH ROSE IN THE COTTON BOWL, aoe SUGAR 
A Bing Crosby Production BOWL AND ROSE BOWL. 
This is the story of Abie Levy, a 


Jewish boy, who marries Rosemary 
Murphy, an, Irish-Catholic girl. Great 
are the difficulties when the couple try 
to explain the marriage to their parents. 
In a light-hearted manner, the film 
pokes fun at foolish racial and religious 
prejudices. But the manner is too light- 
hearted, for it makes several tragic 
scenes seem comic and several serious 
characterizations seem out of place. 





WE START 
WITH THIS BOWL / 


Se Lx Se 2, 
, SSS 


THE TIME, THE PLACE, THE GIRL 
“A Warner Brothers’ Picture 






It will be a waste of your time to SOME Nou, WHEATIES moeeren 
take your girl to the place where this ‘BREAK FAS MENT. / CHOOSE WHEATIES 


film is showing. It’s the old, old story 
of a concert singer who falls for a night- 
club crooner. 

Once technicolor was the sign of a 
“special” production. Color must have 
become mighty inexpensive to account 
for plastering it over the stale and corny 
antics of Dennis Morgan and Jack Car- 
son in this musical comedy. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Notorious Gentleman. “Dark 


Mirror. “““Sister Kenny. ““Two Years 
Before the Mast. “Black Beauty. ““Cloak w 
and Dagger. “Angel on My Shoulder. W0 
“Deception. ““The Killers. 4 

Comedy: “Abie’s Irish Rose. “““Caesar 4 4 
and Cleopatra. “The Perfect Marriage. ¢ 
“The Big Sleep. “Black Angel. TONKS 

“Whe 
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Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 


¥White Tie and Tails. “The Bachelor's (9) 
Musical: “The Time, The Place, the “4 i 7 / Wheaties” and Breakfast of Champions” are regis- 


Daughters. 
Girl. “If I'm Lucky. “Blue Skies. WITH MILK ANDO FRUIT) % General Mills, inc. 


Western: “Roll on Texas Moon. 
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October 28, 1946 


SHOESTRING REPUBLIC 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 8 points each. Total, 40 
1, Chile’s two chiet products are 
a. copper and 
b. copper and 


wine c. 
nitrates d. 


chilies and shoes 
nitrates and gold 
2. The mountains which lie between Chile and Argentina 
are the 
a. Andes c. Rockies 
b. Himalayas d. Alleghenies 
3. Chile’s large land estates are called 


a. huasos c. haciendas 


b. inquilinos d. peons 

The population ot Chile is approximately 
a. 10,000,000 c. 7,000,000 
b. 1,000,000 d. 5,000,000 


The section of Chile where most of the people live is 
a. the lake district 


Tierra del 
b. the Juan Fernandez 


islands d. the 


Fuego 
Central Valley 


My score 


2. ALL-ROUND METAL 


Three of the following statements are False. Correct each 
ot the False statements by crossing out one word and 
writing in the correct word. Score 5 points for each False 
statement, score 3 additional 
Total, 40 


points for each correction 
1. The world’s largest producer of copper is Chile. 
2. A mixture of copper and tin produces the alloy bronze 
8. Copper is a good conductor of electricity. 
4. Copper is docile, which means it can be made into wire 
or hammered into shape without breaking. 
5. Chuquicamata is the world’s largest underground cop 
per mine. 


My score 
3. QUESTION ... MARK 


Underline the correct answer to each of the tollowing 
questions. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. By what name was Iran once known? 


a. lrag c. Eire 
b. Persia d. Mesopotamia 
9. For which ot the following purposes did primitive tribes 


use masks? 
a. 9 hide ugly taces Cc. 


To drive away evil spirits 
b. To frighten insects 


d. To keep their faces warm 
8. What will be the tunction of the U.N. Trusteeship 
(council when it is set up? 
a. To lend money to member nations. 
b. To try cases involving boundary disputes. 
To administer territories placed under its control. 


d. To guard the navies of U.N. members. 


What is one advantage of air-conditioning? 


a. It removes dust from the air we breathe. 
b. It controls the weather. 

c.. It cures all colds and sniffles. 

d. It heats our homes. 


My score. 





‘Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on ancl 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 15 





3. What 
largest producer of 
this metal? 


1. In what country 
is the world’s south- 
ernmost city? 


2. What animal and 
bird are shown on 
the seal of Chile? 


nation § is 








My score 


My total CQ score____ 


{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are defined below 


alloy 


(AL-oi or uh-LOI, Pronounce the a in AL as in 
cat), p. 7. A mixture of two or more metals. Brass is an alloy 
of copper and zinc, 

consumption (kuhn-SUHMP-shun), p. 5. Use. 

corrosive (kuh-ROE-sihv), p. 7. Eating away gradually 

ductile (DUCK-till), p. 7. Capable of being hammered 
gut thin, or drawn out into wire. 
(MEHT-uhl-uhr-jihsts), p. 7. Men 
separate metals from their ores and refine them for use. 

patina (puh-TEE-nuh), p. 7. A film, usually green, formed 
on ‘copper and bronze by long exposure to a moist at 
mosphere. 

social security (sih~CURE-ih-te), p. 6. Social security 1 
a program of protection for a nation’s people. I+ usually in 
cludes insurance for accident, illness, and old age. In the 
U. §., the social security system is financed by funds con 
tributed by employers, workers, and the Government. 


trough (trawf), p. 5. A deep hollow between two moun 
tain ridges 


metallurgists who 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 
Chile (CHEE-lay, Spanish, or CHILL-ee, English), p. 4 
Chuquicamata (choo-kee-kah-MAH-tah), p. 5. 
Concepcion (kone-sehp-SYONE), p. 5. 
Santiago (sahn-tee-AH-go), p. 5. 
Singhalese (sing-guh-LEEZE), p. 11. 


Valparaiso (val-pah-RYE-zo Pronounce the a in val as 
in cat), p. 5. 


Yaqui (YAH-kee), p. LL. 








Junior Writers 





AN you write poems, essays, short 
( stories? 

We will publish the best original 
writings sent in by our readers in the 
Junior Writers column. Pupils whose 
writings are published will receive the 
Junior Scholastic Certificate of Merit 
and a JSA button. 

All writings submitted will be auto- 
matically considered for prizes in the 
annual Scholastic Awards. Ask you) 
teacher to show you her rules booklets 
for Scholastic Writing, Art, and Pho- 
tography Awards. 

The following poems were entered in 
the: last Scholastic Awards. 


The Paint Box 


An artist’s materials 

Spread out for everyone 

To view! 

His box, 

The fertile earth 

And everchanging sky. 

His paints, 

The sun-bleached 

Rocky mountains 

And wild flowers that bloom. 
His brush, 

The brush of nature. 

And the Hand behind the brush, 
This is the hand of God. 

He has mixed His paints carefully, 
And with this brush 

Spread out over the world 
Scenes 

Such as no one can ever surpass. 
He has 

Created beauty 

For all those 

Who wish 

To see it. 


Mary Ann Mascolo, 
P.S. 113, Bronx, New York. 


Oregon 


Oregon, a mighty sweep of land, a land 
of hope and promise 
That was wrought by God’s own hand. 
A land of mighty rivers, of snow-capped 
mountains high, 
A land of graceful fir trees that reach 
up to the sky. 
It has the fertile soil where wheat and 
flax abound. 
It has the busy cities where industry is 
found. 
Romance ever lingers in this mighty 
western state. 
It has ‘the things a country needs to 
make it good and great. 
Gail Chapler 
Rose City School, Portland, Oregon. 
















_ CH-OH! THERES A LOG 
JAM! THEY'VE STOPPED 









































































What's chocolaty, chewy, delicious as the dickens? Tootsie 
Rolls, natch! And just ee-magine —all that luscious goodness is 
actually good for you! Yes sirree, a Tootsie Roll sends quick 
energy shootin’ to your muscles so you can jump 
an’ run faster, an’ win the games! Tell Mom and Dad. 
Better yet, treat ‘em to Tootsie Rolls. They'll be so 
surprised—maybe they'll keep Tootsie. Rolls in the 
house all the time! 


BUY THE BIG 
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TWENTY TRIANGLES: You'll need a 
piece of stiff paper and a pair of scissors 
for this one. Draw a square on the paper 
and rule it off along the lines shown in the 
diagram. Now cut along the lines, and you 
will have twenty right angle triangles. 














The problem is to take these twenty tri 
angles and try to put them back together 
so that they form a square again. 

oO °o ° 

COINING COINS: An easy way to make 
money is to place three nickels on a table, 
near the edge. Show your hands empty, 
and brush the coins into the hand held 
under the edge of the table. When you 
open your hand, you show four nickels! 

Know-How: Fasten the fourth nickel un- 
der the table near the edge with gum. 
Loosen the nickel with the hand into 
which you brush the coins. 

oO ° ° 

DIVIDE THE PIE: Mrs. Jones made 
this mince pie for her family of six. But 
before dinner was served, someone helped 
himself to a piece of the pie. Mrs. Jones 
was not upset, though, 





With two straight cuts of the knife, she 
divided what was left of the pie into six 
nieces. (They were not all the same size 
or shape. ) How did she do it? 

MicHaeEt MALONI} 

(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
uppear in Nov. 4 issue.) 





Answers to Last Week's HEnanigans. 
MYSTERIOUS MAZE: Florence, 
Charles. 
PALINDROME: DID BOB PULL UP 
sOB DID. 
TALL TALE: The matches would be 
too wet to strike. 


Be a Shutterbug! 
Send us your best 
snapshots! You have 
a good chance to 
win ai Shutterbug 
membership button! 


Here are three new Shutterbug snapshots 
sent in by our readers. More snaps will be 
published in future issues. 





This old-time locomotive was snapped 
by Hyland Schooley. He is in the 8th 
grade at Marshall (Mo.) High School. 





Jules Braun, in the 8th grade at Schumache: 
School, Akron, Ohio, sent in this photo of 
Mexican peons on a Mexican village street 





Audrey Strange photographed her pet dog 
Jiggs with her brother Ed. She is in 9th 
grade at Ocean City (N. J.) High School. 















FIG2 FIG3 


Whether or not 
you give a Hallo- 
we'en party, you 
will want to cele- 
brate in a costume 
that allows you 
plenty of room for 
action. 

SCARECROW : 
Make a round wire 
frame large enough 








FRAME 


< 
FIG LANATY 








to fit over your 
head (Fig. IA). 
Cover with orange cloth — leaving hole to 
put your head through. Draw eyes, nose, 
mouth. Cut holes in eyes to see through, 
hole in nose and mouth to breathe through. 
Rest of costume consists of overalls, a 
bandanna, shirt, and work gloves. Tie straw 
around your neck, wrists, and ankles. 
MASKS: Scary masks can be made 
from paper bags (Figs. 2 and 3). Simply 
paint on face you want, cut holes for eyes, 
ose, mouth; tie around neck with string. 
WITCH: Make robe out of two rectangu- 
lar pieces of black cloth, basted together as 
shown (Fig. 4B). Cut sleeves from paper 
pattern ( Fig. 4€) — making side B half the 
size of an armhole and allowing 1 inch 
extra for seam. Place side C on fold of 
material and cut. Seam side A, and sew 
side B into armhole. Costume does not 
have to be hemmed, but you may hem it, 
if you wish. Tie a rope around your waist 
-and be off astride an old broomstick! 
Make a cone-shaped hat of light card- 
board, painted black or covered with black 
paper. Cut brim 
out of cardboard 
circle to fit head 
and attach to crown 
of hat with Scotch 
tape (Fig. 4A). 
GHOST: Make 
a ghost costume 
the same way you 
make the witch 
costume, but do 
not tie in the mid- 
dle. Cut a circle of 
materia! to fit over 
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the head, and tie at neck or use Mask 
made @f paper bag. —Manry Cooper 
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Our No. 1 Athlete 


HO is America’s No. 1 all-round 
athlete? 

That’s a tough one to answer, The 
list of great U. S. athletes is longer than 
jimmy Durante’s nose. And choosing 
the top one is about as easy as finding 
a tub of tar in a blackout. 

By “all-round athlete,” I mean a fel- 
low who stars in several sports — not 
one who just plays them. A fellow like 
Jim Thorpe, for example. Ask Dad 
about him! 

Thorpe, a _ full-blooded Indian, 
dropped out of the headlines about 20 
years ago. But he has never been for- 
gotten. He is still rated the greatest 
athlete of all time. 

Look at some of Thorpe’s records. 
As a football player, he was all-time 
tops. He could run, pass, kick, tackle, 
and block better than anyone else. He 
made every all-America college team in 
1911-12, then set the professional pig- 
skin stars on their ears for the next ten 
years. 

In track, Jim was also No. 1. In the 
1912 Olympics he ran away with all the 
honors, The big Indian then became a 
professional baseball player. He was 
signed by the New York Giants, and 
played big-league ball for seven years. 

Of course, athletes like Jim Thorpe 
come along only once in a lifetime. So 
let’s look at some of the 1946 all- 
round stars. 


Glenn Davis, of Army, comes immedi- 
itely to mind. You all know Glenn as 
the all-America football flash. But do 
vou know that Glenn is also a terrific 
baseball] player? That half a dozen big 
league clubs would give him at least 
$20,000 to sign a contract? And that 
Davis is so fast he runs the dashes in 
track? 

Lou Boudreau is another great all- 
round star. Everybody knows Lou as 
1 wonderful shortstop and manager 
Cleveland Indians). But at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Lou was more famous 
as a basketball player. A great dribbler, 
shooter, and play-maker, Lou made 
every all-America basketball team. 

Sammy Byrd, one-time outfielder for 
the New York Yankees, quit baseball to 
become one of our leading professional 
golfers. 


Ellsworth Vines, the national tennis 
singles champ in 1931-32, also switched 
to pro golf, and is now one of the na- 
tion’s best. 


Buddy Young also merits mention. 
The pride of the University of Illinois 
not only can run 100 yards faster than 
any man alive, but he is a whiz at foot- 
ball. All the experts are picking him for 
all-America this year. 

Bob Fenimore, of Oklahoma A. & M.., 
is another all-America footballer who 
can match strides with anyone on the 
cinder paths, 

If I had to name the No, | all-round 
U.S. athlete today, my choice would 
be—a woman! I refer to Mildred 
“Babe” Didrickson. There isn’t any 
question that Babe is the greatest fe- 
male athlete of all time. I also think 
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she can star at more sports than any 
man today. 

In the 1932 Olympics, Babe copped 
two firsts and a second in track — an 
all-time record. Then she became a 
crack billiard. player. When she grew 
tired of billiards, she took up golf — 
and became the greatest woman golfer 
in the land. (She still is! ) 

Babe is also a crack swimmer, base- 
ball player, and basketball star, Now, I 
understand, she is going to take up 
tennis. If she does, she'll probably be 
trimming them all soon —in spite of 
the fact that she'll be close to 40! 

— HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


DE CUE svt ape deadbaserveekes $25.00 
SE TUE vk comeee 640 sues sews $15.00 
Se ee ows ceedep beans $10.00 
8 15 Prizes of $1 Each 


100 Honorable Mentions — 2 vacuum- 
packed tins of Planters Peanuts 








Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may 
compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, 
write a sentence of 18 words or 
less, beginning “I like Planters 
Peanuts because—,” and contain- 
ing at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit 
more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home 
address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., to arrive 
by midnight, March 4, 1947. No en- 
tries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting complete and _ correct 
solutions to the puzzle and whose 
statements are considered most ac- 
curate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. Judges’ decision 
is final. Winners will be announced 
in the April 28th issue of this maga- 
zine. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, duplicate: prizes will 
be awarded, 


ACROSS 


. What you get from eat- 


ing Planters Peanuts. 






DOWN 


. What Planters prepares 


4. What Planters Peanuts 2. To go in 
give you. 3. Animal kept as a 
8. Clothes. favorite 
9. Single unit. 5. Capital of Latvia. 
10. Obtain or become. 6. A color. 
11. Soft coat of hair that 7. Pertaining to a certain 
covers many animals. time. 
12. Yes. 9. At a distance, 
13. Foot (abbrev.) 14. Particle used to show 
14. Hebrew prophet and where. 
book of the Old Testa- 15. Objective case of |. 
ment. 16. Conjunction suggesting 
18. Manufacturers of crisp a choice. 
peanuts. 17. Steamship (abbrev.) 
22. Built or formed. 18. From noon till midnight. 
23. Company (abbrev.) 19. Lovisiana (abbrey.) 
25. Kind of fish. 20. tn the Year of Our Lord. 
26. To regret. 21. Northeast (abbrev.) 
27. Personal pronoun. 23. Line of action. 
28. Consumes food. 24. Kind of poem. 
29. Place from which 25. Greek Island. 
golfer starts playing 27. What you wear on 
each hole. your head. 
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Joe BE. Buresch in The Christian Science Monitor 
“| think he’s a scout for the 
team we play next week.” 


Hard Luck 
Butch: “Joe, can you keep a secret?” 
Joe: “Yeah, but it’s just my luck to 


tell it to someone who can't!” 
Leo Williamson, 1421 West Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Some Pun 


In an Indian village there was a great 
chief named “Short Cake.” He was the 
greatest ruler of his tribe and was loved 
by all the Indians. 

Suddenly, one day he was stricken 
with a terrible illness, and three weeks 
later he died. His squaw mourned for 
him constantly. 

She was sitting outside her hut one 
afternoon when some of the Indians 
walked up to her. “What do you want?” 
she inquired. 

“We come to bury our great chief,” 
their spokesman explained to her. 

She stood up very straight, and 
looked at them a while, and finally said: 
“You have come too late. Squaw bury 


Short Cake. 
Elaine Reddy, Edward G. Reynolds School, 
So. Portland, Maine 


Ouch! 


Betty: “How was your trip to the 

dentist, exciting?” 
Bob: “Sure, I had a drilling time!” 
Mary Osborne, Wise (Va.) High Seheol 


See? 


Teacher: “John, can you tell me 
where the Red Sea is?” 
John: “Yes, Ma’am. It’s on the third 


line of my report card.” 
Mary Jane Wheeler, Wheatley (Ark.) H. 8. 





Solution to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Mexico; 7-armful; 8-yea; 9-rd; 10- 
Sonora; 15-sol; 17-onyxes; 18-he; 19-we; 20-Mr.; 
21-Pa.; 23-sa; 25-up; 26-Alamos; 30-eon; 32-van- 
ish; 33-ob; 34-ace; 36-flavor; 38-talent. 

DOWN: 1-Mayas; 2-ere; 3-Xmas; 4-if; 5-curler; 
6-old; 10-sow; ll-one; 12-N. Y.; 13-ox; 14-re; 16- 
ohm; 21-Puebla; 22-Apo; 23-SOS; 24-ash; 26-avert; 
27-La.; 28-an; 29-mi; 31-nave; 33-oft; 35-con; 
37-al 


ROBABLY all of us have stooped to 

name-calling at one time or another. 
But there’s no excuse for it— even in 
anger. Calling someone a name is vi- 
cious and spiteful — and betrays a weak- 
ness of character. 

Most kinds of name-calling are obvi- 
ous — but some aren't. For instance: 

Sylvia scores 99 in a civics test, while 
Howie scores only 81. Howie calls Syl- 
via a “Teacher's Pet.” But whoa! Howie 
overlooked the fact that Sylvia put in a 
hard evening’s study before the exams, 
while Howie trusted to luck. Now 
Howie resorts to name-calling, instead 
of admitting the real reason for Sylvia’s 
superior grade. 

Toby calls Martin a “Sissy” because 
Martin doesn’t go out for the football 
team. What Toby doesn’t know is that 
Martin reports to the packing room of 
Stern’s Department Store for three 
hpurs of heavy work every night after 
school. Martin is as keen as Toby is 
about football, But Martin’s job helps 
his family to buy groceries while his 
Pop is in the hospital. 

People often resort to name-calling 
when they don’t know or don’t want to 
admit the facts of a case, Watch out for 
name-callers. Call their bluff and call 
for their reasons! 


“lhe Sitiec. 


How're you domy? 





Tom takes a phone message for his 
father, who isn’t home. Should he: 

A. Use the “string-around-the-finger” 
technique to remember to deliver the 
message? 

B. Write a memo to his father and 
put it where his dad is likely to find it — 
then check later to make sure? 

C. Ignore the message because he’s 
sure the caller will phone again? 
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1. Province in Chile. 

6. Pertaining to cities. 

7. To exist. 

8. Frozen water. 

10. Country in South America. 

15. Woman who gives up everything for 
religious life. 

16. Girl’s name. 

17. Decigram (abbr.). 

18. Capital of Chile. 

23. Very young bird. 

25. Mother. 

27. Stand in most sacred part of church. 

29. Kind of vase with a foot. 

31. Past tense of steal. 

32. To cease to live. 

33. Toward. 

35. Beaten with a cane. 

37. To make amends. 


Open vessel for bathing. 

Present indicative plural of be. 

Pound (abbrev.). 

First murderer. 

Town in S.W. Chile. 

. England (abbr.). 

. Centimeter (abbr.). 

. Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of have. 

12. Persia. 

18. Long narrow mark. 

14. Devours. 

19. Neuter pronoun. 

20. Exclamation of sorrow. 

21. Gilded. 

22. Upon. 

24, Gallon (abbr.). 

25. Dirt and water. 


KH SOURO 
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, 26. Seaport in Tarna province, Chile. 


28. Regarding (abbr.). 
30. Tidy. 

33. Number after nine. 
34. Kind of poem. 

36. Negative answer. 


Answer in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupil, 
Edition next issue. 
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Help from Above 


Little Johnny was almost through 
with his nightly prayer. “Bless my 
, bless my Mommy, bless Aunt 
Bessie, and please make Philadelphia, 
Pa., the capital of the U. S. A.” 


‘NVhy, darling!” exclaimed his 
shocked mother, “why did you say such 
: thing?” 

“Because,” answered Johnny, as he 
settled down for the night, “that’s what 
| put on my examination paper.” 

Nancy Yoder, Maple Spring School, Linden, Pa 


Bow-Wow 


Teacher: “Tommy, what is on the 
utside of a tree?” 

Tommy: “I don’t know, Miss Smith.” 

Teacher: “Bark, Tommy, bark!” 

Tommy: (after a slight pause): “Art, 
Arf!” 


Rose Marie Keener, 1500 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, 1! 


Junior Scholastic 


A Netione!l Magazine for Junior High School 
ond Upper Elementary Grades Published Week- 
ly during the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Pub- 
lisher © Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
© Jock K. Lippert, Executive Editor 9? 
George Waller, Assistant Editor © Mary 
Jone Dunton, Art Director © Sarah McC. 
Gorman, Production Chief © G. Herbert 
McCracken, Vice President and Director of 
Advertising © Clyde R. Shuford, Circula- 
tion Manager ® Agnes Laurino, Business 
Manager © Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Irl M. Brock, Prin- 
cipal, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. © Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ® 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference ® Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. ® Carroll R. Reed, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, 
D.C. © Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Minnesota © Ben 
D. Wood, Columbia University. 





SOCIAL STUDIES: Margaret H. Baker, Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Grace H. Edgar, Harold 
G. Ingham, Walter C. Langsam, Roy A. 
Price, Paul Seehausen. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion, or Advertising, to: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








Forest Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


“Whaddya know—a gum tree!” 


What a Break! 


Mother: “Henry, what was that crash 
{ just heard?” 

Henry: “Well, do you remember that 
vase you were always worried about, 
hecause you were afraid I'd break it?” 

Mother: “Yes, what about it?” 

Henry: “Your worries are over now.” 


Ann Greenkalgh, 29 Lindsey St., Yonkers, N. Y 


Quick on the Grab 


Jack and Jim went to visit their aunt 
in Kansas. When they arrived, she put 
two pieces of cake on the table, one 
much larger than the other, and said: 
“Now, I want to see which of you has 
the best manners.” 

“Oh, Jack has,” said Jim, reaching 
tor the larger piece. 

Lee France, 451 Fisher St., Kansas City, Kansas 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Andrew 
Markham, 1003 C Street, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, 

A farmer and a college professor 
were traveling together on a train. After 
a few days, they got tired of talking and 
reading, so the professor suggested they 
play riddles. 

“Every time you miss a riddle you 
give me a dollar, and every time I miss 
a riddle I'll give you a dollar,” said the 
professor. 

“You’re better educated than I am,” 
the farmer pointed out. “Ill give you 
fifty cents.” 

The professor agreed, and the farmer 
made up the first riddle. 

“What has three legs walking and 
two legs flying?” he asked. 

The professor didn’t know, so he gave 
the farmer a dollar. 

The farmer didn’t know the answer 
either — so he gave the professor fifty 
cents. 
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If it’s an Esterbrook 
it has the 


RIGHT POINT for 
the way YQU write 


There’s no more practical or economical 
pen for school and campus work than 
an Esterbrook. That’s because only the 
Esterbrook offers 33 different points 
for your personal selection — each re- 
newable and replaceable. No matter 
what the assignment, Esterbrook always 
gives you the right point for the way 
you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


GQ] raniece int ses 
Gsterbrook 
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On U. S. Highway 60, Greyhound buses serve the mag- 
nificently restored sections of Williamsburg, Virginia 
— Capital of Colonial America from 1690 to 1780. 


ONLY BY HIGHWAY 


you'll see these thrilling close-ups of American history 


@ Being locked up in the prison stocks of Old 
Williamsburg wasn’t so funny, 200 years ago, 
when that same punishment was meted out for 
wife-beating and Sabbath-breaking! 


In a way, those grim stocks represent the con- 
fining restrictions of travel before America’s fine 
highways were developed—before Greyhound 
buses rolled along those highways, through every 
one of the 48 states. 


Greyhound travel reveals more spots where his- 
tory happened than does any other transportation 


GREYHOUN D 


system—shows these places to travelers close-up, 
along pleasant tree-lined streets and at wayside 
shrines like this one. While it offers so much in 
scenic enjoyment, Greyhound also provides more 
frequent schedules, more comfortable seating—and 
fares that remain amazingly low, while other 
living costs shoot up. 


...and only by GREYHOUND 


you'll fully enjoy each scenic mile 












Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Lost Men of American History, by 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan, 
1946, $3.50. 


Both English and Social Studies 
teachers will find this book achieves a 
igh standard for readability and infor- 
nation, Starting with the housing 
idopted by Captain John Smith, and 
the introduction of the log cabin by the 
Swedish colonists, it comes down to 
the present. The “lost men” — who were 
ever given their due in history — were 
I} worthy of a better fate. All were 
colorful geniuses in their own right and 
prodigious contributors to the _ life 
which all the world recognizes as Amer- 
ican. Some of them have been “hon- 
wed” in Scholastic’s Builders of America 
Series; many others will probably be 
strangers to you. Among the latter 
group are Frederic Tudor, the first Ice 
King: William Hoard, the father of 
standardized, sanitary dairying; John 
Baldwin, who invented the grindstone 
ind spent his profits for co-education. 
Women, too, receive their just measure 
f acclaim — Dr. Mary Walker; Doro- 
thea Dix; Clara Barton; the Grimké 


sisters, to name only a few. 


\Vibum of American History (1835- 
1893), edited by James Truslow Ad- 
ams. Scribner's, 1946, $7.50. 


The Album of American History se- 
ies started in 1944 is now enhanced 
by a third volume covering the Civil 
Var period and later 19th century, 
hich in every respect lives up to its 
\pectations. No finer collection of pic- 
rial Americana is to be found between 

e covers of a book. The commentary 
iroughout is excellent, crisp and au- 
ioritative, a worthy supplement to the 
dmirable pictures. 
st Denver Congress on Air Age Edu- 
cation, University of Denver Press, 
1946, $2.50. 


More important than the physical 
ealities of speed and distance embod- 
ed in aeronautical improvements are 
he provocative problems of human re- 
itions on a world scale, considered at 
le Denver Congress on Air Age Edu- 
ition. The challenges of new ques- 
ions in the fields of politics, economics, 
ind social relations were accepted and 
valuated by leading representatives of 
the aviation industry and the educa- 
tional world. The finds of the Congress 
are perhaps too general, but agreement 
was reached that rather than increase 
the technical education program in 





aviation, the social implications of the 
air age should be strongly stressed in 
the public schools. 


Plastics, by A. J. Lockrey. D. Van Nos 
trand. 1946, $2.75. 


How to do things with plastics 
which formerly were impossible is the 
theme of this second edition of a useful 
book for school or home work shop. 
Three new chapters of information on 
Acrylic Resins, Acetates, and Slush 
Molding, and a_ greatly extended 
“Where-to-Buy-It” section make this 
edition a valuable source. The project 
designs for shop use are commendable 


The American High School, Harper, 
1946, $3.00. 


The John Dewey Society has made 
another thought-provoking contribution 
to education with this, its Eighth Year 
Book. It is a compilation of many ex- 
pert educators who analyze the sta- 
tus and needs of American youth and 
how the high school can assist the stu- 
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dent’s transition into adult life. Current 
practices in, and problems of, high 
schools are evaluated, and the require- 
ments of youth to the “offerings and re 
sults of typical high school programs 
are compared. Constructive emphasis 
is placed on the way we must come t 
grips with the challenge of making the 
high school education for all fulfill its 
promise. Specific recommendations fo: 
vocational classes, curriculum changes 
aud teacher training are outlined. 

In High School for Tomorrow, by 
Dan Stiles, Harpers, 1946, $2.50, we 
have a more personal and less objective 
point of view. His accent is entirely on 
activity-work, programs and_ student 
participation as they pertain to the 
needs of non-academic students. Mr. 
Stiles drives home his points with 
caustic vigor. Educators will find much 
material for revitalizing our high schools 
by camparing the two points of view 


32 Roads to the White House, by Al- 
berta Powell Graham. Nelson, 1946 
$2.75. 

Although this book is written to: 
young children, it may appeal to slower. 
older groups for it is entertaining), 
written, embellished with excellent il- 
lustrations by George Avison, and 
handles historical facts and vignettes 
with all the charm of light fiction. 
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classroom quantities .. . 


you a Guest Card. 


INVITATION TO A PARTY 17 


F you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 
and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 
which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 
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Scholastic Magazines 
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Send this coupon to: Mr, C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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. - - ARE SOME OF YOUR PUPILS 
NOT GETTING THEIR OWN COPIES? 


SPROIAL RATES 


ON THE LAST AINE ISSUES 


OF THE SEMESTER 


OR the newcomers to your 
classes, and those pupils who failed 
to subscribe earlier, we will send you 
the last nine issues of the semester 
at special short-term rates. This offer 
is made to assist you in having the 
magazine received and enjoyed by 


ALL your students. 


Use the special card enclosed. and let 
us know your requirements prompt- 
ly. The subscriptions will begin with 


the issue of November 4. No payment 


is required with the order. 











News and 


NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


A course of study in English for ex 
perimental use in the Chicago Publi: 
Schools, prepared under the directio) 
of Dr. John W. Bell by Misses Nelic 
F. Kerchner, Isabel Kincheloe and 
members of the Research Staff of th 
Bureau of Curriculum, has been drafted 
with insight and great care. Designed 
for use in Grades 9B through 124A, it is 
a mine of appealing suggestions for cre- 
ative education. Among its virtues is 
taking cognizance of radio-movie im- 
pact on the student mind and setting 
criteria for judging merit in these fields. 

Diversity and variety of techniques 
make rich use of both individual and 
group approaches to understanding. 
The course advances skills for use rather 
than as arbitrary exercises, and attempts 
to show purposes of education and not 
simply to administer it as “good for 
you.” Scholastic Magazines are a recom- 
mended source of material in many of 
the units. 

The course errs, perhaps, from too 
high, rather than too low an aspiration, 
requiring the finest teaching techniques 
and standards of taste from its expo- 
nents. It is not material for the novice. 


ROYAL CROWN CONTEST 


A 100-word letter writing contest 
open to all senior or junior high school 
students is announced by Royal Crown 
Cola, Dept. $3, Columbus, Georgia. 
The topic: “The most interesting activ- 
ity of our teen-age club or youth 
center.” Substantial cash prizes are of- 
fered plus a special prize to the club of 
which the winning contestant is a mem- 
ber. 

This is how it works: If you win first 
prize you receive $200 in U. S. Savings 
Bonds, your club wins a Wurlitzer 
K 1015 phonograph. There are over 90 
prizes in all, ranging down to records in 
lieu of bonds. Entriés must be in on 
or before Nov. 30 and should include 
the following information: (1) name 
and address plainly printed at the top 
of the paper; (2) age; (3) name of 
club or youth center. Mail all entries to 
the above address marked Contest. 


ANNUAL TALENT SEARCH 


The sixth annual search for science 
talent among high school seniors, spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Education 
Foundation, began on Sept. 25. For in- 
formation and entry blanks write the 
Eastern Publicity Division of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 40 Wall 
Si., New York 5, N. Y. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE — PERU — pp. 4, 5, 6 


Aim 
l. To acquaint pupils with the kind of civilization 
achieved by the Incas and to show what Peru is like today. 


Procedure 

Have the story of the Inca civilization told by an arche- 
ologist, an engineer, an architect, a farmer, a textile worker, 
a mineralogist, a geographer, an historian. Then have Peru 
of today described by a group of foregin correspondents. 
Assign one of the aforementioned roles to every pupil and 
ask him or her to extract from the article all information 
that relates to that role. Make this a written assignment. 
A composite script could be developed by collecting and 
arranging what each pupil has written. Some statements 
will overlap, as the interests of farmer and archeologist 
coincide for example, but this will provide valuable repe- 
tition. With the aid of narrators, the story of Peru, past and 
present, could be presented by the entire class, either in 
the home room or as an assembly program. 


Travelogue Script 

Narrator: This morning we will present a travelogue on 
Peru, We have asked a group of experts to describe this 
South American neighbor of ours, First we will hear from 
(supplying names of classmates) Dick Rogers and Dotty 
Moy, well-known archeologists. They will be followed by 
an engineer, Barry Williams, and then architect Jack Robin- 
son will have something to say about the Incas. 

Archeologists: (Pupils begin with suitable recognition of 
the narrator and the audience.) The Incas were fine crafts- 
men and engineers. They were master potters, and many 
portrait water jars have been preserved. They built high 
protective walls which are still standing. In the capital city 
stood the resplendent Temple of the Sun covered with slabs 
of gold. In 1912, archeologists discovered the ruins of an 
ancient fortress, Machu Picohu, high up in the Andes. The 
Incas kept their records or. quipus, multi-colored, knotted 
cords. 

Engineer: To irrigate dry fields, the Incas constructed 
stone-lined gutters through which mountain streams could 
flow. Modern engineers are still amazed by the smooth roads 
and suspension bridges which these Indians were able to 
build with their crude tools. 

Architect: The Incas first settled in the valley of Cuzco, 
where they founded their magnificent capital about the 12th 
Century. You have already been told about their great Tem- 
ple of the Sun, 

Narrator: We will now hear from a group of people in- 


terested in farming, textiles, and minerals, Let me present 
Joe Katagiri, Anna Frey, Jim Riley, Alice Smith, and Mike 
Napoli. 

Farmer: The engineer cas told you how the Incas irri- 
gated dry fields. I will speak of their method of conserving 
land. Along the mountainside, they constructed terraces 
supported by stone walls. These terraces they filled with 
soil scooped up from the valleys below and made into farm 
ing strips. Land was parceled out among families each year 
according to their needs. 

Textile Worker: | work in a woolen mill where cloth is 
woven by machinery. The Incas used hand looms. They 
wove cloth of beautiful colors and designs. Handicrafts were 
passed on from father to son. Two wool-bearing animals 
native to Peru are the llama and the alpaca. 

Mineralogists: For the Spaniards in the 16th century 
the lure of Peru was gold. When Pizarro, the conqueror, 
imprisoned the Inca, he exacted a huge tribute of gold and 
silver, and finally murdered the Incan king. Pizarro en- 
slaved the Indians and forced them to work the mines for 
gold and silver. Peru’s riches were carried off to Spain. 
Peru still holds vast treasures of mineral wealth. Gold and 
silver are important exports, but oil and copper now bring 
in more money than the precious metals. Peru also exports 
antimony, lead, and tungsten. She is the world’s largest 
producer of vanadium and bismuth. Oi! is drilled along 
Peru’s northern coastline. United States | British inter 
ests own most of Perus natural wealth. 

Narrator: Three geographers will add to what has been 
said about Peru. 

Geographers: (They report on purely geographic facts 
and use the Junior Scholastic map enlarged. ) 

Narrator: We have asked a distinguished historian to tell 
us about Peru. 

Historian: | will limit my story to those matters not al- 
ready touched upon by the archeologists and others. In 
the 16th century, the conquistadores, Spanish conquerors 
made Peru the most important part of their empire in 
South America. It was Francisco Pizarro who landed in 
Peru in 1532, He found a highly civilized tribe of Indian: 
living in great cities and ruled by an emperor called th: 
Inca. Pizarro conquered the Incas and himself became gov 
ernor of the new lands. For three centuries Spain ruled 
Peru. Most of the Inca culture was destroyed by the Span 
iards who replaced it with their own. Early in the 19th 
century the independence movement reached Peru and she 
was liberated from Spain by San Martin of Argentina and 


by the forces of Simon Bolivar from the north. In 1946 


Peruvians celebrated the 125th anniversary of their inde 
pendence. 


Narrator: Now let me present our well-known foreign 
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correspondents (name pupils) who will give you reports on 
Peru based on very recent visits to the country. 

Ist Foreign Correspondent: | have just returned trom 
Lima, the capital which was built by Pizarro and named by 
him the City of Kings. Throughout Peru you will see ruins 
of the great Inca civilization which flourished there before 
‘he conquistadores destroyed it. Peru has been free from 
Spanish rule for 125 years. The country is now a republic 
with a president, two vice presidents, a congress, and a 
supreme court, Dr. Jose Rivero, a former university »pro- 
fessor, is the president. Peru has five universities and San 
Marcos, founded in 1551, is the oldest in America. 

2nd Foreign Correspondent: Half the Peruvians are In- 
dians, descendants of the Incas, They are poorly housed and 
clothed. There are many mestizos in the lowlands, and 
Negroes, Chinese, and Japanese along the coast. Many 
people cannot read or write. Those who cannot read Span- 
ish cannot vote. There are fewer people in Peru today than 
there were in the days of the Incas. The economic, political, 
ind social life of the country is controlled by the few white 
people who live in Peru. (Foreign Correspondents might 
laborate on beauties of the Andes, picturesqueness of In- 
dian dress, their bilingual knowledge, religious background 
of the people, mineral wealth, and foreign investments.) 

3rd Foreign Correspondent: Today Peru is a leading ex- 
porter of hides and wool. Valuable fertilizer called guano 
collects on several islands belonging to Peru. It is rich in 
nitrates and potash, and is sold to other countries for fer- 
tilizer in addition to being used to improve Peru’s own soil. 
The chief crops of Peru are cotton, sugar, coffee, flax, rice, 
and grapes, Peru, not Ireland, is the home of the potato. 
Along the gentler slopes of the sierra, farmers raise wheat, 
orn, barley, oats, quinoa, and potatoes, The llama is the 
Peruvian farmer's beast of burden. In Peru’s forests grow 
mahogany, cedar, rubber, and cinchona trees. From the 
hark of the cinchona comes quinine. Cocaine comes from a 
medicinal plant called coca which grows wild in Peru. 


PETROLEUM — pp. 7, 12 


Using varied types of composition — letters, plays, poems, 
stories, biographical narrative — have the story of “Buried 
Sunlight” written by the class. Each pupil should limit his 
composition to one episode in the story of petroleum: (1) 
millions of years ago, (2) centuries ago, (3) in 1850, (4) 
Kier’s bottled “Rock Oil,” (5) Titusville, Pa., August 27, 
1859. (6) uses of petroleum and its by-products. 


“DREAMBOAT” AND “TURTLE” FLIGHTS — p. 8 


Ask an able talker to be Professor Quiz and, in the fash- 
ion here described, to direct the attention of the class to 
the article on aviation. Give this pupil an opportunity to 
study the article before he attempts to lead the quiz. 

Professor Quiz. If you will all turn to the map on page 
S of vour Junior Scholastic we will trace the flight of 
the Dreamboat from Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, and that of 
the Turtle from Perth, Australia to Columbus, Ohio. The 
Army and Navy both made aviation history last month. I 
have placed on the board the full names of the two planes 
that made the daring flights. After you have all read the 
uwticle, my assistant and I will ask you to choose one of 
the two planes. I will then ask you five questions about its 
recent flight. My assistant will be scorekeeper. (After a 
pause for reading) Are the aviation experts ready? 

Assistant: Here is a volunteer, Professor Quiz (names 
pupil), who chooses the Navy’s Turtle. 

(Professor Quiz puts his questions to the volunteer, quips 
about Army and Navy rivalry, encourages other pupils to 


defend the Dreamboat, repeats the procedure with other 
volunteers, adds new questions to those suggested below. 
Turtle Quiz (sample) 

1. Step to the blackboard and put down these figures - 
11,237 and 7,916. Now tell us which number represents 
the Turtle’s flight in miles. ( 11,237.) 

2. How much gasoline did the Turtle carry? (25 tons. ) 

3. How long did it take the Turtle to fly from Perth to 
Columbus? (55 hrs. 18 min.) 

4: What did they use to make the Turtle airborne at 

e-off? (Jet propulsion units. ) 

5. And now the $64 question! What did the Turtle’s 
crew have for a mascot? (A baby kangaroo. ) 

Dreamboat Quiz: Follow procedure similar to above. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What mountains divide Peru? (Andes. ) 

2. From the bark of what tree in Peru is the medicine, 
quinine, derived? (Cinchona. ) 

3. What are llamas used for ir Peru? Name two uses 
(Beasts of burden, and for their wool.) 

4. Who was the Spanish conqueror of Peru? (Pizarro. ) 

5. What people did he find living in Peru at the time ot 
the conquest? (Incas. ) 

6. What minerals wealth of Peru brings in more money 
than her gold and silver? (Copper ard oil.) 

7. Where and when was the first oil well drilled? (Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania; 1859.) 

8. Who was in charge of drilling the first oil well? (Ed- 
win Drake. ) 

9. How many U. S. Senators are there? (96.) 

10. How many members of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives will be elected this year? (The whole House, 
numbering 435.) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16. 


1. PERUVIAN MATCH: 1-d; 2-h; 3-a; 4-e; 5-g; 6-j; 7-c; 8-i; 9-f; 10-b 

2. WHAT AM I?: 1-Callao, city; 2-Pizarro, person, conquered Peru for 
Spain; 3-Andes, mountains; 4-Maranon, river; 5-Titicaca, lake; 6-Iquitos, 
city; Atahualpa, person, Inca murdered by Pizaro; 8-Lima, city; 9-Cuzco, 
city; 10-Bustamente Rivero, person. President of Peru, 

3. SMOOTH GOING: 1-gasoline; 2-synthetic rubber tires; 3-lipstick; 
4-paint, 

. NON-STOP: l1-c; 2-a; 3-c 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Beasts of burden, wool; 2-Titusville: 

a. 4-Truculent Turtle flew from Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio 
in the ‘longest non-stop flight on record. 


Solution to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22. 

ACROSS: 1-Pisco; 6-encases; 9-par; 1l-olive; 12-Aru; 13-fleet; 14-is; 
15-far; 16-to; 17-so; 18-an; 19-Ga; 21-pa; 23-in; 24-at; 25-A.D.; 26-swart; 
29-one; 30-tibia; 31-its; 32-stencil; 34- fakes. 

DOWN: 1- Peru; 2-in; 3-scoffs; 4-Callao; 5-osier; 7-eve; 8-set; 9-Paita; 


10-arson; 19-giant; 20-Andes; 21-Parina; 22-attack; 26-sts.; 27- wit; 28-Abe 
29-oils; 33- i.e. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week: Issue of Nov. 11th 
Theme Article: BELGIUM. 
Our Natural Resources: NATURAL GAS, with full 
page map showing natural gas pipelines in U. S. 


Rocket to the Future: Man reaches farther and 
farther into space. 


American Achievements: FARM MACHINERY. 


Issue of Nov. 18th 
Theme Article: ITALY. 
Critical shortage: FATS AND OILS. 
American Achievements: THE TYPEWRITER. 
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